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Useful definitions for both "educationally 
disadvantaged students" and "survival" are proposed. The approaches 
and results of many nationwide collegiate programs d J re ® ted a , . . 

recruiting and sustaining such students are discussed. Two basically 
different approaches are being taken: (1) the remedial approach, and 

(2) the "cultural difference" approach in which black culture and 
urban problems are stressed and field experience in the community is 
often part of the courses. Two programs, in particular those at 
Stanford University and Northeastern Illinois State College, are 
cited for their remarkably high survival rax.es. The latter, with its 
components, is described in some detail. On the basis of the review, 

the author concludes that disadvantaged students are ^tititions^ 
survive in college. Experience in a wide variety of institution 
provides enough commonality of methods and results to encourage ry 
institution to provide specialized personnel and services for 
establishing or improving college programs for the increasing numbers 

of disadvantaged students. (TL) 
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A useful definition of "educationally disadvantaged students" was 
developed by The Florida Community College Inter -Institutional ^search 
Council for its 1970 study of compensatory education practices l 
community colleges. This study concerned students "conside red to be educa 
tionally disadvantaged because of either one or a combination of the following 

conditions: low ability, low achievement, academic unde r-preparat.on psyc o- 

social maladjustment, cultural or linguistic isolation, poverty, neglect, o 
delinquency. " The United States Office of Education, in its division of Student 
Special Services, identifies disadvantaged students basically according to ive 
general areas: first, low income: second, migrant background, third, receiving 

welfare or vocational rehabilitation benefits; fourth, students from inner-city 
;Zl housing or model cities programs; or fifth, black students These 
specific criteria, for example, were employed at the University of South Florida 
in its development of the special plan for counseling and assisting cultur y 
disadvantaged students reported by the Southern Regional Education Board s 
snecial study of the black community and the community college. Other less 
carefully^defined writings have often referred to disadvantaged students as 
students from ethnic minorities with limited cultural and environmental back- 
grounds. Much of the literature describing efforts to assist disadvantaged 

students basically describes efforts to assist black, and occasional y n 

American Indian, or Puerto Rican students. 

Defining "survival" meaningfully also poses a problem. The Carnegie 
Commission's January 1971 report, "Less Time, More Options," presents a 
generalized model of college student success and attrition without recogm ion 
of AA degrees or vocational/technical education certificates, ^ and reports a 
53 percent of the entering students will survive to a bachelor s degree, 
is an extremely limited model of educational survival and my paper pre sumes 
that worthwhile survival could mean. also, success in achieving an AA d «*~ e 
or a vocational certificate or completing a freshman year in any type of higher 

education institution. 

A number of specific steps and services are critical and important in 
increasing the incidence of survival in all forms of higher education. Recent 
research studies conducted by The American College Testing Program mdicate 
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that almost any student wishing to enter higher educatton can be successlul if 
guided to an appropriate institution. Julian Stanley urges that each student 
"attend a college more geared to his level of academic competence. He goes 
on to say that "not many colleges in the United States are highly selective. 

There exist at least 2,000 others of all sorts to accommodate most levels of 
developed ability and achievement. ” Donald Hoyt's study, "Forecasting 
Academic Success in Specific Colleges," provides information on almost 1 , 000 
of the nonprofit collegiate institutions and can be extremely helpful to students 
who wish to learn the differences in academic demands which are made by 
various colleges. Clearly, analysis of institutional demands is a first step in 
improvement of survival rates of educationally disadvantaged students. For 
example, in 1970 the College Careers Fund of Westchester, New York, through 
one of the founders of the program, John Whitlock, "reported that they try to 
fit the college to the person, not the other way around. " Prospective students 
were found by combing lists of high school dropouts, checking with local police 
departments for chronic troublemakers, and recruiting students standing on 
street corners in the slums of southern Westchester. Volunteers tutored some 
of them in a preparatory or special summer school program. Counselors 
helped students select appropriate campuses and later, after enrollment, ma c 
trips to the campuses to visit their students. In three years the program has 
sent 123 students to more than 50 colleges. Eighty percent of the students have 
remained in school or graduated, and during the 1969-70 school year the retention 
rate was 91 percent. Certainly, this is survival far beyond the normal expect - 
tion for students who meet all the criteria for normal admission to colleges and 
universities. The tutorial and follow-up programs are extremely important in 
the success of this private effort, but the initial selection of colleges which seen, 
to be appropriate for the students is the first and most important step. 

Results of this type are exceedingly important to work toward in the 
next decade. The U.S. Census Bureau's current reports have included a number 
of facts that bear on this problem. For example, during the last five years in 
the 1960s, the number of black students enrolled in colleges more than double . 

In I960 63.7 percent of the white students in high school graduated from ig 

school and by 1970, 58 percent of the Negroes and other minorities had gradu- 
ated from high school. However, in 1970 a clear disparity could be seen 
between whites and blacks finishing college in the study of the persons aged 25 
to 29. In this group only 10 percent of black students and other minorities had 
completed college at compared with 17.3 percent of the white group. Thus, 
although the number of black and other minority students entering college was 
increased during the 60s, the percentage graduating (surviving) was appreciably 

lower. 

The Carnegie Commission's special report of December 1968 indicated 
that "the proportion of Negroes in the American college population is less than 
half of the proportion of Negroes in the population as a whole, and hall ot the 
Negroes in college attend predominantly Negro colleges." 
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Allan Cartter reported in his perceptive studios of future ^ 

.. foil rtf i Q70 would have been increased only du, uuu 
sities in the fall oi I 71 U wou , kaH hppn essentially 

percentage of nonwhite and white high school ^ect of open admissions on the 

equal. He cites further the estima es which only 7,500 additional 

City University of New York for September l970 tn wh, h only 7 

students entered minority students 

Nevertheless, it is clear th g United States in the 

j • -i 1 i.p r flip college s and universities of the U 

must and will enter the colleges an necessarv in order to make 

fViaf P^pnsive efforts will be necessary m uluv 

thU achaTunging and worthwhile experience rather than a dismal, failing ex- 
pe rience. 

Disadvantaged students of many differing age_s are also taking ! *d - 

mmunity col 1 tTg tTs “ 15s s ^x ^5 o rnmun i t y^ C oUe g e Je ^y! i* a 

C 8 ood example. Only 

fre f’ aCgroups wUh“ the college area and approximately half 
cent represented all g g P „ arf ._ time basis. Many of these were working 

^nrh^to S ST Sr: - - wish L increase their ski,, 

or to move into a new field of occupational endeavor. 

Hundreds of colleges and universities have made conscious efforts to 
recruit educationally c^aVy in 

thrUnUe 3 d“s 8 T>r example, the new University of California at San Diego 

Muir Coll.,., .h. olhe r unde rg raduate 

M ul.u, I,, U T:r > T » 

- «-'• -- ** 

and law. 

The University of Iowa, likewise, has specifically recruited students 
in its educational opportunity program and finds that on normal measures o, 

^ ^ rwif*»ntial the tvpical EOP student needs specialized assistance. lh. 

r n tve%™ y P des s^rspecial help through tutorial and counseling and gu.d- 
ance 6 efforts, plus special financial help in order to save them from worry. 
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Indeed, Thomas Sowell, a black professor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been quoted extensively in the New York Time. 
Magazine. December 13, 1970, indicating that some colleges and universities 
are bending ove r backwards to select black or minority students who are 
"authentic ghetto types, " and in some cases not admitting black students who 
are comoetent or lith much better opportunity to be successful without many 

types of compensatory education programs. He indicated that a e ac s 

often still require special help in order to make up for gaps in their education, 
just as many^white students who are clearly admissable to college still require 
special attention for gaps and weaknesses in their education. 

In this generation colleges and universities are making special 
efforts to overcome the deficiencies of many past generations. In doing so they 
must realize the special problems which exist for students moving from dis- 
advantaged cultural environments into the hostile and foreign culture of the 
college or university. Harry Edwards in his sociological analysis entitl . 

"Black Students, " describes in some detail the April 1969 confrontation at 
nfll He concludes that white faculty members and students alike were unable 
To understand the emotions and feelings of the small group of black students 
and wrote, in these strong words: "The strange inabi ity to unders and one s 

fellowman reflects a peculiar form of racism, attributing as it does to b 
a different kind of humanity from that of whites. As long as t e se * 1 * 

oersist communication between black and white at the university will remain 

difficult." (Page 183) Similarly, Van Allen of the Southern Regional Education 

Board speaking at a workshop for counselors held at Jackson State o ege in 
March Of 1970. said ". . . the manner in which the law has been applied to Mac*, 
his had its influence in shaping the black culture. For example, because for so 
long any white person could and did to some extent take the law into his ' a 
hands in relationships with blacks, children of black families living in our urban 
ghettos learn very early to be evasive and protective of the members £the 
Family and they carry this feeling and behavior pattern into cohege. He stresse, 
the difference between black and white cultures and goes on to state that unless 
we accept the concept of two cultures, we will continue to make the mistake of 
treating two patients having different symptoms with the same medicine. As 
you know, the outcome can be tragic and in so many instances tnthepastlt has 
been tragic for both black and white individuals. He indicates further tl«t the 
difference between successful counseling and unsuccessful counseling will com 
from understanding the motivations of the students based on their previous life. 
White counselors will have to make a real effort to become, as the young people 
would say, "blackenized. " or try "thinking black. " It simply means that the 
white counselor should familiarize himself with the black experience study 
blacks as blacks have been forced to study whites over the years, and p 
activities and make decisions involving black students on the basis of understand- 
ing of the motivations that are operable in the black experience, (pp. 
np re . college Counseling and the Black Student. ) 
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Frank Cervantes in discussing the problems of Chicano students as 
they go on to college education indicates that "the Anglo- Ame r.can school 

system and the Chicano culture clash head-on and the loser ts ^ e Ch 
a L pn(; and his society. " Southwestern colleges of the United States have 

ttnti percent "presentation of Chicanos in their student body, in spite of 
the fact that the college age population in the area is almost 20 P^ ccnt * 

Chicano background. San Diego State College increased the number of Chic_no 
students to two percent during the years from 1968-70. but the percentage of 
Chicano students in San Diego County is from 12 to 14 percent. ( PP- 
"Financing Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. ' ) One of the important 
reasons for part of this problem is "the family-cultural 

society the family is usually placed before t..e individual. Therefore, the 
individual is expected to stop being a financial burden on the family as soon as 

possible and begin helping to support the family. ' There * s £5®““^, f h 
student to go to work and not only to work but to support the other parts of the 
famUy. Faucial aid is absolutely critical so the Chicano student will not be 
as grekt a burden to his family and will be able to spend more of his time on 

his studie s. " 

Even among the academically talented students in minority groups 
there are definite problems in making a move from high school to college. 
McWilliams in his recently completed follow-up study of academically talented 
black high school students from Denver. Colorado, high .eh . ooU 

"educational counseling for black students is very P° or ' . . more 

counselors of black students must become interested in their students a 
aware o: their needs and aspirations. " His study was primarily of black 
students in the top 10 percent of their graduating class. 
that the "educational counseling for the average and margina 
student was exceedingly poor or even nonexistent. ' He recommen 
counselors -create an Interest and a desire for college attendance on the part 
of "their black students" and that if they were going "to do this, it -noP-sibU 
to sit in the counseling office and wait for the students to come in and 
advice, the counselor must go to the students. " (pp.94 and 98) 

Finally. Morgan's very complete study of "The Ghetto College Student" 
also emphasizes the problem of the "two cultures, " a black one and a white o- 
The black student attending college "is required to learn in different 

culture, one which has little relevance for him, while the white student « 
learning in a familiar culture which has a relevance he ac ^ e P ts a " "" ‘ e 
While the white student is only extending his knowledge, the black g e 
student must learn the new culture, keep up in it, and be evaluated by u at the 
same time that he operates from a new base. » Morgan further indicates that 
there are two basically different approaches being taken by colleges and uni- 
versities in assisting students to meet these problems. He calls the first the 
"remedial approach." and the second, the "cultural difference approach, in 
which black Culture and urban problems are often stressed and field ^P" rlen " 
in the community is often part of the courses. The students are taught by 
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intimatelv acquainted with the problems of the culturally different 
rroup and ^Tuse of methods based on language technology and experience close 

to the students. 

. • c oil: g iat ^ c < om(«n s a - 

Z71Z™- fo*i^ disadvantaged youth. Initial findings of his £*T ^ate 

- a maj S p 

colleges, juni 8 % Viavp a soecial program for 

Over 50 percent of the universities responding do have a special pr g 

fhe disadvantaged already in operation, while only about 30 percent of the 

four^year colleges and junior colleges report such special programs. 

Special programs for black students, and particularly those from 
large urba/ghettos, must place "heavy emphasis on language training a " * m ' 

large urDan gneu , r „ However valuable compensatory pro- 

EiHSE^ 

special h«.lP, .Pd "* ““ 

,h.„ p ...«..ic « .« >. .»■< •< »•« *• 

between faculty and the students, with understanding of the cultural shock in 

volved "in moving into the college a basic necessity for a successful program. 

A number of specific programs have contributed greatly to the survival 
of black and other minority students in college programs. Upwa^ Bound 

rlcruUs sophomores and juniors in high school and carries them through the 
summer prior to their entry into college. It tries to provide sustained support 
and encouragement to all of the participants to help them in maintaining th e i 
college aspirations and to encourage and motivate them to go on to highe 

education. It develops basic skills necessary for su rvival l c n h ^° e 1 ^ rctiririe^ 
intensive summer and after school tutorial programs, enrichment activi . , 
and "meetings between secondary school and college faculties. A special relation- 
shin is established between the enrollee and the specific college which the 
student may attend. The personalized relationships which are built up through 
this program, plus the remedial skills which are provided, have definitely 
assisted in making this pre-college program highly successful. 

There are many differing special programs at th * coWfge level. A 
recent study of the Inter-Institutional Research Council of The Florida Com- 
•f Tuninr Colleges has provided data on the extensive compensatory educa 

'..n.,..- a .b. n >•«««*- “ 
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fourth of them had 10 to 20 perce , Afro-American student 

enrollment, end o.e, h... - 

group was eight id a halt pe cadvan taeed. The Spanish- Arne rican group 

these students were classifie s percent of them were disadvantaged. 

»as 6. 8 ^---“^^^^rpercent of this group was 
Of the remainder almost all * e ^ asg . f . cation by comm unity background. 12 per- 

classified as disadvantaged. . .. Qar i van taBed students, 25 percent 

cent of the urban students were classified as ", 7 ' erce P nt „f 

of those with a rural background were 80 cla * slf o o[ disadvantaged 

the suburban students were disadvan- Ugedh OC ‘he tot ^ h _ 

students 58. 3 percent were white, 31.3 perce dif f ere nce. Teachers of the 

American or Oriental-Ame rlCan g ™“£ a ™ P ians wlth so me specialized 

disadvantaged students were predominantly white oa ^ ed u- 

training of a workshop type, and possibly -col ^ ^ classes were not 

cation training programs at t e co eg® 1 ' A wide variety of instructional 

- «- -*"'•■ ■ i “- id “ k "” w " 

in the near future. 

On the other side of the continent, the California State , n (hc 

recently reported on a fairly extensive prog ram^invoji^g and 

Educationa^OppoHunity^ to the college in spite of low grades 

They indicated some aptitude for college study. , pcr . 

students in this program who were still in g d academic standing 

cent. °ve rhalfoftho sewno PP nfc of the studen ts in the program 

and were eligible for return, i? o y g H . .. n^rcent were Caucasian, 

were black, 3b percent were ivic c „rvival rates of this type 

- : srxzzz — 

disadvantaged and impoverished students. 

In the same state, at Stanford University, a small select group of ^ 

black students, 21 in number, was admitted to Sta " *" cr ease minority 
result of what is described as an low and so me had been 

enrollment. •• Their scores on en ‘ ra "7 a e ^ ty We g " deter mined they had 
dropouts or poor dls “P llna ^ y ”* gust or 1970 all but two of the 21 had graduated 
good university P°‘ entiaU y ® whole Special attention, of course, was 
which was better thanthe cl motivation to succeed, and special 

given to selecting to succeed. However, survival 

universities of this type further indicate the importance 0 ,- 

choosing an appropriate institution. 
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The Project Success Program of Northeastern I1U~»» ^ ' 

Started in 1968 with research and Rvalue of 

College Testing Program, provides a^othe^st^ g ^ In thu pro- 
special educational assistance prog ^students were admitted in the 

gram a pilot group of 30 normally inadmissab e studen and „ 

fall of 1968. Of the 30 admitted. Lining tour had grade 

had grade point averages f £ £ the C average. Twenty students 

point averages of 2. 6-2. 9, ha y .qto'^nd in March of 1971, 16 were 

started the third trimester in * . (ern Illinois State College. In other 

still in college. 14 ^of ^them h ^ ^ entering group were still in 

words, approximately 6 p , . d re es when under normal cir cum- 

college making progress *°"*^® been Emitted to college. One of these students 

stances none of them woul • several expect to graduate in 

will be graduating in Decembe r of 1 97 1 . -nd sevc rat p 

April of 1972. 

The program was so successful that "^^^Xime^te^wUh' 

30 was enrolled in the fall of 1969 and 25 enured 1th ^ second ^ ^ ^ 

satisfactory grades. A third group of 97 students and ^ fhe end of the 

1970 (with even lower qualifications an P > * above 4>0 , 31 had grade 

1970-71 fall trimester, three h were g Qn probat ion between 2.0 

point averages between ^^"tnVaVerag^. some ha'd remained in college 
"cause they ‘fen that they were just getting used to the collegiate situation. 

What accounts for this high survival rate ? ^students we « provided 
with Prfad^ssio^adirtsement, b ^* n ad ^ d ^ ea r °f g y*^i ar classes. Faculty 

mitted groupas these are sta " da ^ vocationa i an d personal counseling by a 
eastern Illinois Provided a = ade " llc ' vo wQrker peri enced both personally 
coordinator who - aa a bl - k - ™ fa addition , the y provided individualized tutoring 
and vocationally in intercity 111 • a s reading, mathematics, 

beyond regular departmental services in - . f m i n ority groups who 

and composition, with the tutoring provided by Specialized 

had been successful in achieving adva n«d statu^ Mtt including 

facilities in the campus union also P^Vo/k oom gameroom space where 
the office of the coordinator and a f n * r * „ r "uld share experiences. More 
the students could be tutored, cou from the foreign community 

importantly, this area served as a semi-e ^ student3 feU the need either 

of the college itself during periods o feUow9 . i n addition, the coordinator 

to get away or to obtain support from center provided opportunities 

and additional black counselors from the covnse ^ a weekend re- 

fer the students to visit other colleges and to gather as a group 
treat for mutual consideration of their college experience. 
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Obviously, the survival rate at Northeastern Illinois State College 
for high risk students is not quite as high as the phenomenal survival rate at 
Stanford University, but it closely approximates the survival in the California 
State Colleges. The additional cost of the specialized programs in 1968-69 
was less than $300 per student beyond the regular basic budget of the college. 
This is a verv modest amount to expend for th tremendous increase in the 
potential benefit ,o the student and to the soci -•* Undoubtedly Stanford's cost 
per student in both the selection and the s.ecial assistance areas was much 
higher than at Northeastern Illinois State C ollege or than it would be at a 
community college. The gain in human potential and in individual human wel- 
fare from this modest expenditure is almost incalculable. Personal discussions 
with the people involved in these projects indicate that coordination and 
direction of such programs need to be in the hands of understanding and con- 
cerned members of the minority groups involved. It helps immeasurably for 
the involved students to work with coordinators, counselors and tutov_ from a 
variety of backgrounds who can provide differing role models- -all of which 
have been essentially successful in the collegial atmosphere. 



Clearly disadvantaged students can "survive" in college in fa r greater 
numbers than has generally been considered possible in the past. Experience 
in a wide variety of institutions provides enough commonalty of methods and 
results to encourage every institution to provide specialized personnel and 
specialized counseling and services in establishing or improving collegiate pro- 
grams for the increasing number of students with limited backgrounds but the 
drive and motivation to enter into a new culture, a college or a university, in 
the hope of developing a better life for themselves and their families, and to 
improve the society in which they live. 
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